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DAME HICKS. . 

Dame Hicks was the terror of the village boys ; 
ind I am sure the boys owed her no good will. 
They said she was the crossest, dirtiest, homeliest 
yoman alive, and she said they were the sauciest, 
thievingest, and she might have added, the eating- 
at set in the world. | 

There were grievances on both sides. In the 
frst place, the red school-house stood snug by | 
Dame Hicks’ garden,—a garden rich in luscious | 
fuits and berries; a most unfortunate contiguity | 
for the upsetting of the tenth commandment and | 
little boys’ stomachs. In the second place, the) 
bors sat on the side next the garden, with bold | 
Bil Sykes at their head. Bill Sykes was not | 
draid of brick-bats, picket-fences, nor house dogs, | 
amd he did love pears and plums wonderfully, | 
Pity the girls-had not been put on that side. The | 
dear little creatures would have breathed the sweet- 
et scents of May with never a thought of shew! 
der; but bold, bad Bill never looked at a pear or | 
spple blossom without making a count of how| 
many were likely to set. - 

A bad time Dame Hicks had of it in fruit time. | 
First, dingy little hands purloined through the | 
slats, and frowzy little heads peeped over the pick- 
es, Only outside skirmishing this, the precursor 
ofa fierce warfare close at hand. Dame Hicks 
hallooed and screamed ; her boy Bob threw sticks | 
and stones ; the teacher laid down laws; but for 
all that, the raids kept on, and the foe grew bold 
in pillage. Fathers and mothers scolded and 





eating Dame Hicks’ fruit. harm upon poor widow Hicks. 


side, should be on such good terms with the young- groans.] We owe her no good will; but then, | 


ters; but the youngsters themselves knew very boys, she’s a woman; and it is not manly to injure | were “dirty” in her opinion, but “not thievish.” 


well. Sally paid tribute to the young savages, in | a woman.” 
the line of a right of passage to her Pee onc 

and a right of use of sundry bright tin dippers, 
Dame Hicks would “not have such,” not she. 


“Three cheers for women, and old mother Hicks,” 
shouted Bill. 
Her| Harry blushed and went on,—“Don’t you know, 
“own dirty brats were enough.” She wouldn’t| too, that poor little Effie Hicks is very ill? You 
“have other folks’ children bringing mud on her | would not be so mean as to give the poor cripple 
dean floors.” “Of all buildings on earth,” she| 9 fright.” Bill winced. Nobody had anything 
hated a school-house. Ido not blame her much. | against Effie Hicks, who had such a pretty way of 
Iknow a gentleman whose real estate fell ten per | smiling when you looked at her, and was such an 


cent. upon a school-house being located in a cor- | agreeable contrast to her vinegar-faced mother. 


net of his field; and, betwixt you and me,I have! But Bill was not to be turned aside from his | 
been the victim of certain predatory school-boys. | tins ‘Women that were women behaved like 


8o there was fault on both sides; but I must say! women; and if a woman behaved like something 
that in a hand-to-hand encounter, Dame Hicks had | else, she wasn’t to be'treated like a woman.” That 
the best of it. Sbe was muscular and red-faced. | was Bill’s homely logic, and he clinched it by in- 
Her tongue was of the sharpest, and her arm of | vesting his spare change in a pound of gunpowder. 
the brawniest. She was well fortified, too. An) Only his set were privy to the purchase. “The 
iton-handled mop was her most reliable weapon, | parson will blab,” quoth Bill. 
ind Bob Hicks and a yellow house dog her body-| Divers meetings of the conspirators were holden 
guard. Bob was born for an archer. He was! in out-of-the-way places. Bill was bold and in- 
gteat on stones and sticks. The yellow cur was as/ genious. A plot with a long train to it was laid. 
sharp of teeth as his mistress was of tongue, and| Dame Hicks’ Flemish beauty, which stcod under 
took to the style of the thing. Woe to the un- | her bedroom window, was to be blown up. Auger 
lucky urchin who ventured, at recess, within the| holes were to be bored, patent stuffing inserted, 
forbidden precincts. | and the tree to be crooked a la blow. 

Bill Sykes tried it one day, to his sorrow. He | The night came. Bill was on hand with his fol- 
Went under a flag of truce; albeit a white pitcher, | lowers. Sky and winds favored. Bob Hicks and 
to get “the master” a drink in. Up flewthe pump!|the yellow dog were well housed. “One, two, 
handle. Out flew Dame Hicks, mop in hand, with | three, four, five. That will do. I’ve marked the 
Bob and the dog in the rear. places,” whispered Bill. “You bore and I'll spy 

“Out of my premises, you young villain,” shout- | out the land.” So saying, he crawled softly up to 
td the indignant dame. the bedroom window and peeped in. The curtain 

“Only a drink for the master,” quoth Bill. was slightly lifted, and a dim light was burning 

‘Til master you, you vile thief, and shake my | within. 

t years’ pears out of you.” Bang came the| A goodly sight met bold Bill’s eyes ;—something 
draggled mop on one cheek, and a good sized! which made the pane misty and dim to him. To 
stone on the other. Bill retreated, and, with the | be sure, it was only little Effie, pale, thin and dis- 
house dog clinging” to his leg, leaped over the/torted, who sat bolstered up in bed. “But then,” 
fence. said Bill confidently to Harry, sometime after, “her 

Bill was fierce. “I'll fix the old curmudgeon,” | scrawly little hands were clasped in prayer, and I 
ttid he, grinding his teeth. “Who'll join ?” couldn’t stand seeing that old curmudgeon of a 

“I—I,” shouted half a dozen of the worst and| Hicks crying like a baby over her sick child. I 
the boldest. tell you what, Hal,” he went on, “I like tender- 

“Well done,” said Bill, running his eye over| hearted women as well as anybody, and I begin to 
them ; “you are up to the mark. The rest may | think that if old Hicks has a heart, there is hope 
follow the parson. I don’t want anybody with me | for them all.” 

Who is afraid of the smell of gunpowder.” So Dame Hicks saved her pear tree. There was 

Now the parson was none other than Harry | only one auger hole, which was duly laid to “them 
Marks, the best boy and the best scholar in school. | good-for-nothing boys.” Something else, however, 
He blushed at Bill’s taunt, and stepped forward as} did happen to the dame. Somehow or other the 
if he would speak. sight of that pain-worn little fgce had a wonderful 

“Going to fight or preach, parson ?” sneered Bill. | effect upon Bill. He never touched Dame Hicks’ 














SHARPSHOOTER IN BATTLE. 


“Neither,” said Harry, “but I am going to tell' garden after that; and the more supple young rep- | 
threatened ; children promised, but still the sauci- | you the plain truth. Look here, boys, you are go- robates gradually fell into the wake of their leader. | off.” 
at and thievingest of them kept on stealing and | ing to do what you'll be sorry for, if you bring Still more, the very little girls began to be sent by | 
She’s a cross- him with brown paper bundles for Effie—bundles 
It did seem a little strange to the old folks, that | grained woman, to be sure. [The boys groaned.] the contents of which their sharp noses ferreted | 
Sally Curtis, whose fruitful garden lay on the other | She has given us many unhandsome turns. [More | out and labelled oranges. 


| “poor whites” of the South have been by their sla- 
| vocratic lords. A correspondent of the Cincinnati 

- | Gazette, who is with Gen. Rosecrans, tells the fol- 
| lowing: 


To give you the “Southern fireside” idea of a 
| Yankee I relate the following as occurring while we 
| were at Liberty: A little boy of about six years 
came up to Capt. Holbrook, of the Seventy-second 
| Regiment, with mouth and ears wide open, and 
| says, “Why, you all are like we all.” 
| “Certainly,” said the Captain, “what did you 
think we were like?” 
“Why, I thought you haé tails,” was the reply. 





or 


| 

| 

| 

| A NARROW ESCAPE. 

| 

On the coast of Normandy, in France, the tide 

,Yises and falls forty feet with wonderful rapidity. 
The following account is from a recent work called 
| “Life in Normandy.” 

| Cross and Hope, two English tourists, were pok- 
‘ing about the rocks of Granville at low tide, as 
their custom was, upon an afternoon, in search of 
something new and strange. Hope had just picked 
up some hideous marine curiosity, when Cross sud- 
denly gave a loud shout. 

| “The Lord have mercy upon us! 
| tide, and bere it comes !” 

| Hope turned towards the sea, and saw a stream 

| of water running at a rapid pace, and covering the 

| sandy creek where the eels had been found. Not 

| aware of the danger, he said, quite quietly : 

“Faith, so it does; I suppose we had better be 


I forgot the 


“If we can,” said Cross, “by crossing the rock, 
we may yet be in time.” 
He looked rather pale as he spoke, and Hope, 
| seeing his alarm, hastened to follow him; for the 
Girls, moment Cross ceased speaking, he scrambled up 
the rocks, and began walking as rapidly as he could 
across them towards the nearest shore; but the 
pace was necessarily slow, for the roughness in some 
parts, and the slipperiness in others, obliged them 
to pick their steps ; the numberless crevices, which 
had been a source of amusement an hour before, 
now served still further to retard their progress, for 
| they were forced to make many a detour to get past 
them. At last, they reached the highest point, and 


Mrs. Hicks never set her dog on girls. 


So as Dame Hicks’ Bartletts, and Flemish Beauties, 
and rare-ripes grew plump, and rosy, and luscious, 
right under the eaves of the boys’ side of the school- 
house, she began to wonder. When Effie began 
to thrive on fresh air and oranges, and to walk un- 
der the laden trees of her own garden, the poor 
woman began to reason, in a crude, homely way, 
to be sure; but in a way which brought her to the 
sage conclusion that the boys in that school were | could see before them. 
“not the worst set of boys that ever lived.” “Thank God!” said Cross, “the sand is not yet 
The school-boys were quick to feel the change. | covered; but we must run for it.” 
Your youngsters are reliable little barometers of, ‘Ihe sand was in fact still visible, but small lines 
the social atmosphere. | of blue water could be seen marking and breaking 
There was now no danger of a shower-bath or a| the surface. They hastened on, Hope looking at 
rent in exchange for a dipper of water. The right, these lines, which seemed rapidly to increase in 
of way to the Dame’s pump-room was undisputed. | breadth ; but he was soon obliged to keep his eyes 
Effie Hicks, straightened up and wonderfully im-| on the ground, for in looking up, he had placed his 
proved, began to tuck apples and pears into the | foot ona bunch of weeds, slipped, fell, and got a 
girls’ hands ; and the old dame had a way of say- | severe shake, besides cutting his hands. 
ing, “If there’s any windfalls out there in the| In three minutes more, however, they were at the 
pump-room, you may have them, you young rascals. | edge of the sand; but when they reached it, they 
Better beg than steal.” | saw that the sand was now in stripes, the water in 
“She hates to give in,” said Bill. | sheets. 
By-and-by Effie grew strong enough to go to| “We shall do yet,” said Cross, “for thank God, 
school. She hobbled on a crutch, and was shy at | here is a girl before us.” He began to run rapidly, 
first ; but everybody was kind to her. “O, how) and Hope followed. 
glad I am that I didn’t blow up the old lady’s tree,’| They proceeded thus for about two hundred 
whispered Bill, when lame Effie first came in. The | yards, when they saw the little girl (the same from 
boys joked over Bill’s fondness for her, but Bill | whom Hope had bought some crabs) coming hastily 
took it soberly. toward them. She reached them before they had 
“Don’t tease me, boys,” he said, with tears in advanced many more paces, and as she ran she 
his eyes. “Effie is going to die. I could see the called out something which they could not at first 
Heaven look on her face that night. I love her | understand, for she was so much out of breath. 
because she made me a better boy.” | When she was close to them, they could ¢istin- 
Effie did die. The next autumn leaves rattled guish that she said: 
over her grave. Old Dame Hicks has gone too.; “The wave! the wave! it is coming; turn, turn 
She died years ago; and the boys who used to and run, or we are lost !” 
steal her pears, have, save four who have gone her | They did turn, and they saw, far out to sea, a 
way likewise, all grown up into stalwart men. One| large wave rolling towards the shore. Blown as 
or two of them have made a name in the world, they were, they yet increased their speed, as they 
and only a few have made the world worse for hav- | retraced their steps towards the rock they had just 
ing lived in it. Amongst them all there is no. left. 
braver nor better man than Capt. Sykes, the re-| The little girl passed them, and led the way; the 
formed fruit thief. two friends strained every nerve to keep pace with 
her, for, as they neared the rock, the wave still 
SourHERN Boy’s IDEA OF THE YANKEES.—|roljgd towards them; the sand became gradually 
The advance of the Union forces into the rebel | covered, and the last ten steps were up to their 
States in the South-west is relieving the minds of | knees in water, but they were on the rock. 
the people there of some of the marvellous and lu-| “Quick! quick!” said the girl, ‘there is the pas- 
dicrous ideas they have had of their Northern | sage to cross, and if the second wave comes we 
brethren. It seems incredible that any people in a shall be too late.” 
jcivilized country could be so imposed upon as the| She ran on for a hundred yards till she came to 
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a crack in the rock, six or seven feet wide, along 
which the water was rushing like a mill-sluice. 

“We are lost,” said the girl; “I cannot cross; it 
will carry me away.” 

“Is it deep?” asked Cross. 

“Not very,” she said; “but it is too strong.” 

Cross lifted the girl in his arms; he was a strong, 
big man; he plunged into the stream, which was 
up to his waist. With a few strides he was across, 
and set the girl down; he then held on by the rock, 


and stretched out his hand to Hope, who followed | 
like an experienced wader, taking very short steps, | 


and with his legs well stretched out, to prevent 
being swept away by the force of the water ; Hope 
grasped the hand thus held out to him, and in an- 
other second the two friends were standing by the 
girl. 

“That is tremendous,” said Hope; “if I had not 
seen it, I never would have believed it.” 


“Tt is, indeed,” said Cross; ‘and in winter or in| 
blowing weather the tide-wave comes in with far | 


greater force than this we have just seen.” 
“Come on, come on,” cried the girl. “We were 
nearly lost.” 


The little girl again led the way to the high point | 


of light-culored rock which Hope had remarked in 
the morning.’ When they reached it she said: 
“We are safe now;” and she pulled from her breast 
a string of beads with a crucifix, and began to tell 
the beads. 


although they held no beads in their hands. 


After a few minutes thus spent, the girl looked | 


up and smiled at Cross. 


“Thank you,” she said, “for lifting me over; I! 


could not have crossed by myself; and the second 
wave has come, and it is all water now.” 

The friends looked; all around them was the | 
wide sea; they were on an island which each mo- 
ment became less; and this island was three-quar- | 
ters of a mile from the shore. 

“T am afraid, sir, you will be cold,” said the lit-| 
tle girl. “We are quite safe here, for this point is 
always above the water except in a storm; but we 
shall have to remain here for three or four hours | 
before we can go to the shore. 

“Cold or hot,” said Cross, “we may be tiankful 
we are here. But what made you forget the tide, 
for you must know the coast so well.” 

“T did not forget it,” she said, “but I feared you | 
would be drowned, as you are strangers; and I 
thought I should be in time to tell you; but I was 
too late, and the wave came.” 

“And did you risk your life to save us?” asked 
Hope, the tears starting to his eyes. 

“I thought, at any rate, I should get here,” she 
replied. “As you are strangers, you would not 
know that it is always dry here, and on the strand 
you would be lost; so I came to help you, for the 
gentleman was kind, and gave me a good price for 
my crabs; so I hoped I should be in time to warn | 
you; but I was nearly too late.” 


Seareaiseanaaanaadiinaishiaitaitan 

For the Companion. 
HOW THE MONEY WAS RAISED. 

Notice of a missionary meeting was given one 

afternoon at the close of the Sabbath school, and, 

as was frequently the case, the older members of 
the school were invited to attend. 

As the invitation was read, several of the large | 

girls in Miss Hildreth’s Bible class looked at each | 


other, and by expressive elevation of the eyebrows | 
and answering nods, mutually agreed to be present. 
to the | 
vestry, and among them nearly every member of 
Miss Hildreth’s class. The meeting was made in- 
teresting by the report of some returned mission- 
aries, and towards the close of the evening, an ap- | 
peal was made for help in carrying forward a cer- | 
tain object which required but a few hundred dol- | 
lars. Kate Morse went home wandering if she| 
could do anything to help furnish the required | 
amount. She thought over what few valuables she | 
possessed ; a bracelet which had belonged to her 
dead mother—she couldn’t sell that—a gold pencil 
which she had obtained as a prize at school, one or 
two rings, birthday gifts; these were all except 
some small change anda gold dollar she had had 
for years, and “that wouldn’t go far,” she thought. 
The next day, as she and Annie Ellis were walk- 
ing together at recess, Annie began, “Kate, don’t 
you believe we might help get that money some- | 
how ?” | 
“TI wish we could, but I have very little money, 
any way,” answered Kate. 
“Couldn’t we earn it?” persisted Annie; “we 
might buy some worsted and knit some things to 
put into a store, and almost double our money.” 


With the evening came a goodly number 


The two friends looked on in silence ; | 
perhaps they, too, were returning thanks to Heaven, | 


| ‘Ten girls can do a great deal in two months, when 
8 g 


| tributed. 


| glow of hope and pleasure. 


| you a photograph album, like Annie’s. 
| you the money, and you may use it as you like. 


| girls assembled in Mrs. Ellis’ sitting-room, discuss- 

ing eagerly the merits and mysteries of the many 
| pretty, fanciful things that girls of fifteen and six- 
teen are so fond of making. 

“I’m going to dress a dozen dolls, to begin with,” 
| said Nelly Haven. 
| “A dozen!” exclaimed several voices. 
| “Yes, my mother says they are as profitable as 
anything, it takes so little to dress them, and eve- 
ry body who has little children, buys dolls at 
Christmas.” 

“My brother Charlie says he will get us some 
books, and writing-cases, and such things, at whole- 
sale prices, and we can send back what are not 
sold,” said Jennie Moore. 

“Shall we have grab boxes, and such things ?” 
asked another. 

“T wouldn’t,” said Kate, “‘my father says he can’t 
| see why church lotteries are not as bad as any oth- 
er lotteries.” 

Fanny Temple was explaining how a new kind of | 
book-mark was made; not worked, but the pattern 
cut out with a sharp penknife, and when it was laid 
on a dark ribbon it looked beautiful,” she said. 

Mary Low said she once made some babies’ socks 
for a fair, and they said they could have sold twice 
_as many, and she could make a dozen or more pairs 
before Christmas. 

So they worked and planned very harmoniously, 
and at dusk separated with bright visions of success. 





their hearts are in the work, and it was surprising 
how soon the bureau drawer which Mrs. Ellis had 
appropriated to their use was filled and another 
required. Frequently they received donations of 
working materials, and towards the last, several ar- 
ticles of more value than any they had, were con- 
Miss Hildreth was often present giving 
advice and aid, and as the time drew near, every 
spare moment was devoted to the great object. 
Christmas eve came, and Mrs. Ellis’ large parlors 
were filled with fathers, mothers, friends and ac- 
quaintances who gathered about the brilliant tables 
at which stood our young friends, flushed with the 


Mary Low’s socks were in great demand. Nelly 
Haven sold her dolls ; and the watch-cases, slippers, 
knitted sleeves and scarfs disappeared rapidly from 
the tables. Kate Morse displayed a long row of 
children’s aprons. 





Marvellous quantities of tape- 
trimming and crocheted edging were disposed of. | 
The book table was well patronized, and the sales | 
of tidies, table-mats and book-marks of all kinds 
were constant and profitable. At length the even- 
ing, like all others, came to an end, and the few 
articles remaining were sold at auction. People 
went away, and the girls, eager and expectant, 
clustered together to ascertain the result. 

“T have taken sixty dollars at the book table; 
the cost was forty, leaving us twenty dollars profit” 
said Jennie. Annie Ellis brought ten, Kate sixteen 
and a half, and Fanny Temple, the petted child of | 
a wealthy father, who had had by far the richest | 
display, gave twenty-five dollars, and the others 
brought smaller sums, ranging from five to ten dol- | 
lars, until the entire amount was declared to be | 
ninety-five dollars. 

“I wish,” said Kate to her father, as they 
walked homeward, “that we had got five dollars 
more.” 





“JT think you should consider your fair a great | 
success as it is,” was the reply. 
“I do, but if we had got one hundred dollars we 
could have helped the cause all the more, and made | 


Miss Hildreth a life member of the Missionary So- | 


| ciety, besides.” 


They walked in silence a few moments, when Mr. | 
Morse said, “Well, Kate, I was intending to get | 
I will give | 
I 


shall be satisfied either way.” 


New Year’s day Miss Hildreth received a beau- | 


tiful engraved certificate of Life Membership—“a | 
token of love and gratitude from her Bible class.” 
Miss Hildreth has reason to be proud of her en- 


how much can be done for the poor, for our soldiers, 
for our benevolent societies, by the scholars of our 


' terprising scholars. What they accomplished shows | 


which she will bow and say, “Do-it-ashimasti”! quickly, or he is gone; and it re 
(equivalent to “Don’t mentionit.”) Afterwarp marksman to bring him down, even 
she will light a pipe, and transferring it from her him in full view. 
lips to yours, will watch you smoke it, and then | 
give you some more tea. They are exceedingly 
polite, and are much gratified if you are equally so. | 
They are very curious, and examine every thing 
about you, buttons, cloth, watch, knife, pipe, etc., é : 
with various exclamations of astonishment, almost | thus referred to Oriental customs respecting salyt,, 
invariably asking how much you gave for this or| tions: 
that. | Exchanging salutations costs no little time. Ly 
me give you a specimen, which will answer yer 
| well, also, for an account of Mr. Dwight’s and my 
|own preliminary compliments with the priest, ex. 
| cept that we do not use the name of God in com. 
|mon salutations. First motioning his guest to, 
| seat, which is to be higher or lower—a More or 
less honorable one—according to his rank, or thy 
honor intended for him, the host then, and usually 
not before, bids him “welcome.” ‘To this the gueg 
may reply in Armenian, “Pari desank,” or in 
Turkish “Hos booldook,” which is about the samp 


quires a good 
when you have 


>> 





EASTERN SALUTATIONS. 
Mr. Wheeler, of Kharpoot, when on a journey jy 
‘the interior of Turkey lately, writing to childre, 
” 
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SHARPSHOOTERS IN BATTLE. 


Sharpshooters in battle, or in skirmishes, use 
whatever shelter they can find to protect themselves 
from the bullets of the enemy, and to afford a sup- 
port for their rifles. Sometimes they lie behind | 


mounds of earth; sometimes behind fences and ° ae oo 08 ad ee perhaps, 
; : : proceeds somewhat in this style : 

stone walls. Sometimes before battle or in the Host—“Welcome a thousand times. Hoy 

night they dig pits in the ground, large and deep | you Jo?” 

enough so that in sitting or kneeling they are| (uest—Praise God, 1 am well. How do yy, 

wholly out of sight. From such places of shelter do?” ; 


e.° ° | = a 7V, ° ° 
they watch for opportunities to send the bullet with | Host ‘Thank God. May He se life.” 
f tal aa it dof death. O : | Guest—“By His favor I am weil,” ete. 
a a a ee ee §=6Se mend, Those who would be specially polite, go on thy 
this week, drawn by a correspondent of Harper's | almost indefinitely ; and it is no uncommon thing 
Weekly, exhibits a scene of not uncommon occur-| when the conversation becomes a little dull tor. 
rence in the recent campaigns of our armies—a| peat the same formulas, which are generally mere 
rifleman using the dead body of a horse as arest | heartless words. Those who wish to appear ge 
fer hin weapon cially humble, speak of themselves as “servants 
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THE DEAD MOTHER. 


Why are you lying there, mother, 
Under that cold, gray stone, 
Always out in the eS and rain, 
Lying so still and alone? 
Little Minnie is very sick ; 
On her lips lies the gathering foam— 
Why don’t you come and mind her now? 
O mother, come home, come home! 


Harry and I, ere we fell asleep 
Last night in our little bed, 
Were trying to think what they meant by it 
When they told us you were dead ; 
When we asked our father, he answered, 
“The knowledge will come with years.” 
But his hands were clasped before his face, 
And under them fell big tears. 


He said ’twas because you were good, mother, 
That God took all who were such ; 

Harry thinks we might get you back again, 
If we ask God very much. 

But why don’t you speak when I speak ? 
Why don’t you come to us now, 

To hear us say our prayers at night, 
And to kiss us upon the brow? 


Old nurse cries, and says to Minnie 
That with you she soon will meet— 

For night after night on the candle 
Is a little winding sheet. 

I'd rather that you came back to us, 
And live as you used to do— 

But if Minnie is going to see you, 
O mother, may I go too ? 


The morning you spoke to us at last, 
When you kissed us each and blessed, 
You said, as I was the oldest, 
I should also be the best. 
And, indeed I try to be good, mother. 
Since you went ’neath that cold, gray stone— 
Won't you come back and see how good Iam? 
O mother, come home, come home! 


~ ++ 


HUNTING DEER. 


The boys especially among our readers, will en- 
joy this description of deer-hunting among forests 
and upon lakes in a section of New York far away 
from villages and towns, a wild region visited only 
by hunters and here and there by hardy lumber- 
men. It is given by a correspondent of the Pres- 
byterian: 

When breakfast is over, we busy ourselves with 
preparing our guns and fishing-tackle for the day’s 


work. A deer-hunt is something to stir. the blood | 


of the most phlegmatic individual, and possesses 
especial interest when your morrow’s meal depends 
upon your success. The company are sent out to 
separate stations on the lake, while one of the 
guides starts into the woods with the dogs. After 
a patient waiting, the long, deep bay of the hounds 
indicates their discovery of a track, and the ap- 
proach of the game to the shore. Then comes a 
crush of the bushes—a sudden appearance of the 
deer bounding away from his pursuers, and a plunge 
into the lake to escape them. Instantly every boat 
is joining in the chase, and oars and paddles are 
vigorously plied. Then comes a sharp crack of a 
rifle, and a brief struggle of the wounded deer, 
when he is drawn into the boat and taken ashore. 
The guides strip off the skin, and retain it as their 
erquisite, and the successful hunter takes the ant- 
ers as his trophy. 


and others as “lords,” mingling also other flatter. 
ing titles. Where all these complimentary form. 
las are to be acted out, you can see that much tine 
must pass in vain, and can understand why Chris 
should say to his disciples, “Salute no man by the 
way,” (Luke 10: 4.) Too much time would bk 
lost in mere ceremony. You can see that it mus 
be very difficult for us plain-spoken people, wh 
are accustomed to say what we mean, to learn th 
art of being polite in Oriental style.—Missionay 
Herald. 


>> 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 

Our president, unlike crowned heads of Eur 
pean governments, can generally be seen by per 
sons who wish to call upon him, and his more. 
ments in public are so open that a visitor in Was 
ington for a few days, if willing to seek an oppor 
tunity, may be almost sure to meet him. Heit, 
we are told, one of the sort of men who at one 
inspire confidence in their sincerity and guileles 
ness. His face indicates this, and although itis 
angular and homely in its outlines, yet it is jus 
the face that, when lighted up by his genial nm 
ture, must attract young people instinctively t 
him. But whatever men may think of his face, 
Mr. Lincoln is a man to love and respect. A wi 
ter in the Times says: 





I saw Mr. Lincoln this morning about half-pas 
eight o’clock, coming in to business, riding a 
Vermont Avenue, near L Street. The sight isa 
significant one. He always has a company of 
twenty-five or thirty cavalry, with sabres dram, 
and held upright over their shoulders. The party 
makes no great show in uniforms or horses. Mr 
Lincoln usually rides a good-sized, easy-going, gry 
horse, is dressed in plain black, somewhat rusty 
and dusty ; wears a black stiff hat, and looks about 
as ordinary in attire, etc., as the commonest ma 
A lieutenant, with yellow straps, rides at his left 
and following behind, two by two, come the ca 
alry men, in their yellow striped jackets. The 
are generally going at a slow trot, as that is th 
pace set them by the dignitary they wait on. 

The sabers and accoutrements clank, and theen 
tirely unornamental cortege trots slowly towards 
Lafayette Square. It arouses no sensation, only 
some curious stranger stops and gazes. I saw very 
| plainly the President’s dark, brown face, with the 
| deep cut lines, eyes, etc., always to me with a deep, 
| latent sadness in the expression. 
| Sometimes the President comes and goes ina 
{open barouche. The cavalry always accompaly 

him, with drawn sabers. Often I notice as he go 

| out evenings, and sometimes in the morning, whet 
| he returns early, he turns off and halts at the larg? 
/and handsome residence of the Secretary of Was 
on K Street, and holds conference there. If in his 
| barouche, I can see from my window he does nl 
jalight, but sits in his vehicle, and Mr. Stanto 
|comes out to attend him. Sometimes one of bit 
sons, a boy of ten or twelve, accompanies him, rit 
ing at his right on a pony. 

Earlier in the summer you might have seet tht 
| President and his wife, towards the latter part 
| the afternoon, out in a barouche, on a pleasure me 


|through the city. Mrs. Lincoln was dressed # 





| 


Sabbath schools, if they really wish to put forth | 


“But the store-keepers have a great many girls 
knitting for them all the time, and of course they 
would sell their own things first,” said Kate. 


“Well, I'll tell you what we'll do, we'll have a 


fair,” said Annie. 


Kate looked astonished, and Annie continued : 
“The money isn’t wanted till January, and this is | 
We can have a fair, | 


only the middle of October. 
Christmas eve. All the girls would help, and we 
can make plenty of things that people buy at 
Christmas, and of course if our friends know what 
we are doing, they will buy of us instead of any- 
where else.” 7 
“And we won’t make nonsensical things,” stipu- 
lated Kate, “we will make sensible things, that 
people need, so that they will get their money’s 
worth and not feel that they gave it just to help us.” 
“Of course,” said Annie. And so it was settled. 
Wednesday afternoon found a busy group of 


effort for such good objects. Who of our readers 

| will resolve to do something during the next twelve 
|months for the benefit of those more needy and 
| less favored than themselves ? M. 


FOOD OF THE JAPANESE. 





_The Japanese eat, like the Chinese, with chop- | 
sticks, and appear to live chiefly on rice and fish. | 


With this simple diet, however, they have very 
robust frames, and though not tall or fine men, ap- 
pear able to endure much fatigue. If you enter a 


house they rise up and make a deep salaam, say- | 
ing, “O-hoe-io,” and do the same when you leave, | 


saying “Siy-Morr-o” (may you be happy.) They 
generally bring you something to sit upon, in def- 
erence to your European customs, and present you 
with a cup of tea. The lady will then takea sweet- 
meat between her fingers, and you will be expected 


to open your mouth, swallow it, look as if you | 


liked it, and say, “Aring-a-to” (thank you,) to 


| 


A night hunt has, in some respects, more inter- | 


est and excitement than an ordinary chase with 
hounds. ‘Towards evening you enter your boat 
with a single guide, and cross over by a portage to 
some of the smaller ponds where the deer are 
known to feed, and building a fire, lie down by its 
side until the night is well advanced. Taking your 


seat at length in the bows of the boat, with your | &% None of the artists have caught the - 
rifle resting upon your knee, you find yourself 
noiselessly passing over the lake, propelled by your | 


guide, who moves his paddle without lifting it from 
the water. Your light is furnished by a rude kind 
of lantern called a jack, made by nailing a piece 
of bark to two disks of wood, and which serves to 
show you the deer, while you are invisible to him. 


complete black, with a long crape veil. The equ 
jage is of the plainest kind, only two horses, 

, they nothing extra. They passed me once Ve) 
| close, and I saw the President in the face fully, 8 
| they were moving slowly, and his look, though # 

| stracted, happened to be directed steadily m nt 
eye. I noticed well the expression I have allud 


mans 
They have only caught the surface. Ther 
is something else there. One of the great portt®! 
painters of two or three centuries ago is needed. 
| +o 

“I NEED A DINE.”: 
In crossing one of our widest ferries, 


though subtile and indirect expression of this 
face. 








the othet 


Not a sound is heard except the occasional hoot of day, I happened to see one of those delightful little 


an owl, an amateur concert of frogs, or the long 


, incidents which come like a ray of sunshine to 


hoo-o-0-0 of a coon, which sounds very like a heart. Among the passengers who thronged 


sneering laugh of some invisible demon of the! boat was a plainly-dressed mother, 


carrying 1 


woods. At length there is a rustle amid the shpub- arms a sweet-looking child of perhaps two yeas 


bery that lines the lake, a crush of the 
branches, a short whistle, and then a deer bounds 


ead The poor child was so thirsty that she pleaded pi 


jeously with her mother for a “dink.” But the 


away towards the forest. You must use your rifle | mother, after trying in vain to find the needed 
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THE YOUTH’S 





— 


COMPANION. 





ter, fell to chiding her little sufferer for keeping up and man and woman too—saying “no” as if you 
that low, pitiable cry, “Z need a dink,” when none did not quite mean it. 

gas to be had. The more the woman chided, the) When a bad boy or girl tries to coax you to doa 
more intense was the child’s plea. I thought to doubtful thing, say “No” as if you meant “no,” and 
myself, What can be done for that sweet little suf- nothing but “no.” 

rer? when a genteelly dressed young lady, who,; When sin whispers an excuse for doing wrong, 
ss afterwards learned, had actually explored the | say “no,” and no mistake. When Satan asks you 
ghole boat in search of it, came in triumph with a to serve him, and makes as great promises as he 
cap half full of water, all that could be found, and did to the Lord Jesus in the wilderness, do not say 
wave it to the child, mingling it all the while with | “no” easy, but answer him as Jesus did, “Get‘thee 
such loving little words as never fail to go straight | behind me, Satan.” That is a “no he can under- 
to the timid heart like blessings full of warmth and | stand. ’ 
cheer. It was plain that the young lady had never | a 
gen mother or child before, and she may not see! A Day or two ago, as little Annie was running at | 
them again. But to my mind she did a beautiful | full speed on the side-walk, she had a serious fall. 
jitle deed of love, the recollection of which will) Knees and forehead were very badly bruised, and | 
je when many larger things are forgotten.—Zx- | the skin grazed from the arm. That night, as she | 
qminer. was being undressed for bed, she looked pitifully at | 
; her numerous wounds, and sorrowfully exclaimed 
to her mother: “O, dear! what dreadful times 
these war times are !” . 


I 





—_—__+o+—___——_ 
WHAT MATTERS ITP 


It matters little where I was born, 
Or if my parents were rich or poor; 
Whether they shrank neath the cold world’s scorn, 
Or walked in the pride of wealth secure! 
But whether I live an honest man, 
And hold my integrity firm in my clutch, 
Itell you, my brother, plain as I can, 
It matters not little, but much! 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





THE WELL-SPENT DAY. 


Our little girl loves to go and spend the day with 
cousin Jane. She comes home very happy. I 
sometimes wonder what cousin Jane does to make 
the little children who visit her so happy. They 
always come home kinder, and better too. Those 
must be well-spent days, I am sure. 

Do you remember about the two men whom Je- 
sus invited to spend the day with Him? One morn- 
ing, as Jesus was walking along, He heard steps be- 
hind Him; He turned round and saw two men fol- 
lowing Him. “What seek ye?” He asked. ‘“Mas- 
ter, where dwellest Thou?” they answered. Jesus | 
said, “Come and see.” How kind that was. The} 
two men went to the house where He was. He 
asked them to come in, and He let them stay all day 
with Him. O, what a well-spent day, what a happy, 


It matters little how long I stay 

In a world of sorrow, sin and care ; 
Whether in youth I am called away, 

Or live till my bones of flesh are bare: 
But whether I:do the best I can 

To soften the weight of adversity’s touch 
Qn the faded cheek of my fellow-man, 

It matters not little, but much! 


It matters little where be my grave, 
_ Be it on the land or in the sea; 
By purling brook, or ’neath stormy wave, 
It matters little or naught to me. 
But whether the eye of God looks down 
And marks the place by His finger’s touch ; 
With a loving look, not an angry frown, 
It matters not little, but much! 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
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THE DYING FEDERAL SOLDIER. 








To be found in any retail store in New England, and with facili- 


cash rates. 
ers and the public that he has just opened his large and magniti- 
cent stock of FALL AND WINTER BOOTS, 


according to quality, than can be bought at any other store in 
Boston. 

other dealers, because: 

pressly for him. 

the per cent. always discounted to cash buyers. 


MORE GOODS THAN ANY OTHER RETAIL DEALER IN NEW ENGLAND. 


if these things are not so, and to examine the goods before pur- 
chasing elsewhere. 


REMOVAL. 


G. LAMKIN 


Jas removed from No. 9 to No.5 TREMONT ROW, next door to 
Copeland's Saloon, with the 


LARGEST STOCK OF 
BOOTS AND SHOES 


ce 


THE SABBATH SCHOOL GEM. 


A new Hymn and Tune Book, just published, containing 128 
pages of choice and popular Music tor Sabbath Schools. 


BY A. HULL. 


Price in cloth, 30 cts. each; $3 per dozen. Paper covers, $2 


per dozen; $15 per hundred. 


Sample copies sent by mail postage free, upon the receipt of 20 
nts, the retail price. 
Please examine before purchasing elsewhere. 
H. V. DEGEN & SON, 
21 Cornhill, Boston. 
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ies for the manufacture and purchase of goods at the very lowest 
He takes this opportunity to announce to his custom- 


gi 
Se 


AT PRICES LOWER, 


FIRST-RATE BOOK FOR THE MELODEON. 


New Method for the MELODEON, and other INSTRUMENTS OF 


THE ORGAN CLAss, selected mainly from “Zundel’s Celebrated 
Melodeon Instructo 
tive Music. including the POPULAR SONGS OF THE Day, and a va- 
riety of PSALM AND HYMN TUNES 





and containing Easy Lessons and attrac- 


A book that cannot fail to 
Price only $1,00; on receipt of which it will be 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 

227 Washington Street. 


ve satisfaction. 
ent post-paid. 





. 


THESE ARE FACTS, 


That he can and does sel/ ower, and give better bargains, than 
Ist, Allof his goods are manufactured either by himself or ex- 
2d, He pays cash for all stock, thereby saving to his customers 
3d, He keeps a LARGER STOCK, buys more largely, and sELLs 


4th, He warrants all goods to give satisfaction. 
BOOTS and SLIPPERS of all kinds made to order. 
You ARE INVITED FROM TOWN AND Country, to call and see it 
G. LAMKIN, 
No. 5 TREMONT ROW .+.-BOSTON. 
Opposite the head of Hanover Street. 


u 
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R. R. R. 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 


Proves its superiority to all other remedies, in relieving the 





DAVIS & CO., 
PHOTOGRAPH ARTISTS, 
CORNER OF WINTER AND WASHINGTON STREETS, 
ENTRANCS No. 2 WINTER STREET, 
BOSTON. 
Photographs of every size and description taken in the best 


manner; plain finish, colored, or in India Ink, at prices ranging 
from $1 to 


$30. 
Fine copies of old, or partially faded Daguerreotypes taken. 


Persons having such Daguerreotypes of deceased relatives should 
have them attended to at once. 


CARD PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Now so much in favor with the public, at $2,50 per dozen, equal 


not superior, to any in this country. 


OVER ONE MILLION OF MINIATURES 


Have been made at their rooms within the past nine years,—more 


1an one to every house in the New England States. 
THE ORIGINAL 

TWENTY-FIVE CENT AMBROTYPE AND ONE DOLLAR 
PHOTOGRAPH ROOMS, 


Corner of Win terand Washington Streets, Boston. 
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sufferer of pain, at once. A few minutes is sufficient to convince 
the most skeptical of its marvellous powers. So swift is its ac- 
tion in soothing the most violent pain, allaying irritation and in- 
flammation, in transforming the rheumatic, the crippled and bed- 
ridden, to the enjoyment of ease and comfort, in curing bysente- 
ry, Diarrhoea, and all internal and external pains, that patients 


MASON & HAMLIN’S 
CABINET ORGANS. 
PATENTED OCT. 21, 1862. 
The Cabinet Organs are pronounced by artists “the best of their 





happy day that must have been to those poor men 
| —a whole day spent with the Son of God! 


ascribe its talismanic power to enchantment instead of the piain 


Could | 


kind in the world;—and “very admirable for both private and 





An Englishman, who was a Colonel in the Con- | not we find the house, and go and spend a day with | 
fderate army, but escaped to England some) Jesus? Jesus is not there now; He is in heaven. | 
months since, has published a book in that country | If we would see Him, we must ask Him to take us| 
with the title, “War Pictures in the South.” He, there when we die. But Jesus can come to us in| 
is unjust, and shows his ignorance in many of his ¥” house. He can come and visit your heart, and | 

; i ae: | abide there, and make you happy every day, happy 

statements about our Northern armies and the’ ales 
Union cause, but nevertheless he gives the follow | Andrew was the name of one of the men. He| 
ing affecting picture, taken from the battle field of | was so delighted to know Jesus that he wanted his 
Manassas, which we copy with pleasure. Such | brother to know Him too. , And the first thing he | 
noble patriotism as that of the dying soldier is| “id was to run and find him, and he said to him. | 

Oe a alt Wh Me dk eee ei data! We have found the Christ.” That meant Jesus. 
worth) weaaies & Simon, for that was his name, did not know where | 
that has animated thousands upon thousands of | Jesus was, but Andrew showed him the way. I 
loyal hearts, whose last beatings have been amid | wish brothers were always as kind to each other. | 
the carnage of our battle-fields : | As soon as Jesus saw Andrew’s brother, He called | 


° e “r : ” td“ } 
A young Federal officer especially engrossed my | _ i See ak Se Se ee “ae 


. | 
, F) ‘4 
sympathy. Pale as death, he lay with his eyes! oe ee ees ee oe 


. J : >| knows your name, and your father’s name, and) 
— closed lips, whilst tears rolled down his | wine. ‘Jesus gave Simon a new name. He called | 


si os . 2 Pe him Peter. Peter means, “stone.” A stone, you) 

Courage, comrade,” I said, cheeringly; “the! Know, is very useful. When carpenters build | 
day will come when you will calmly remember this | houses, they lay the foundation of stone. The| 
tattle as one of the things of the past.” ._ | Lord Jesus well knew that Simon was to be a great | 

Gradually opening his eyes, and holding out his | 3,4 good man in the world, so He called him a} 
hand, he pressed mine, and exclaimed, in a trem- | atone.” | 
bling voice, “Do not give me false hopes, sir; itis! What are good people like? Like silver and| 
By with me. : " P | gold ; like useful and harmless lambs; like fruitful 
aii vain did I endeavor to cheer his flagging) vines; like stones. The Bible always compares | 

oy ‘ . , them with things of value—useful things; while | 

“I = arin that I shall die,” he quietly ob- | wicked people are like bears and wolves, that de- | 
aoe ; “for with these stumps” (and he lifted the | vour; like scorpions, which sting, and serpents, that | 
twerlet to show me that both his feet had been! Hite; like brambles and briars, that prick and in- 
smashed by a round shot,) “I cannot live long; but jure; and like rubbish, fit only to be cast into the 
Iveep for my poor, distracted country. But had I, 


asecond life at my command, I would willingly sag gets, ~ | 

P 4 » > | . * . . “779 } 

sacrifice it for the cause of the Union.” ee a ee aa | 
Deeply moved, I stood by the couch of this gal- big 

lant youth, who, with his dying breath, still spoke 


A GOOD BOY. | 
m the same patriotic strain. His eyes had again} A lady bought her little George a velocipede. | 
losed ; a faint smile passed over his face, 


like the | She gave a good deal for it, and when it came. 

young dawn of another world. Suddenly he rose | home her husband asked, 

uervously in the bed, while his whole frame quiv-| «])o you think George will get his money’s worth 

eed; and after exclaiming in distinct tones, | out of that velocipede ?” | 

“Mother ! father !” he fell back. His features be- | “That depends upon how he uses ny” said his | 

tame rigid—his spirit had fled. mother. | 

A Out the little boy took it on the sidewalk; up| 

ESCAPE FROM THE REBELS. | the street it went, round it turned and down the 

Th : se | street it went. It went fast; it went slow; it 
e perils and horrors which our cruel war has 


bro igi | started and it stopped. Indeed it worked admira- 
ught upon loyal men who live in the border bly, and George was much pleased with his rides. 


States, can only be apprehended by those who have | At last the boys heard of it, and one and another | 
unfortunately witnessed and experienced them. | came round to see his new carriage. Did he self- | 
One of : é . |ishly fetch it into the house, afraid lest they should | 
ea wns — os are a ees ask fora ride? No. Did he keep his seat, proud | 

e massacre of the people o Law ae by the ‘to show off before them? No. Was he satisfied 
rebels. It has never been surpassed in bloodthirsty | with being looked at, well knowing how the boys | 
ttuelty by even the savages of the West. One of| wished from the bottom of their hearts they had | 
Our papers thus describes the narrow escape of a one? He let all the boys have a turn in it, and 
Methodist minister from the rebels when they were  ¥88 quite as glad to have them goas to go himeelf. 
dlaughtering ot Ralhdliaenie dl Umeeene One day he came into the house and said, 


dus | “Mother, I can lend my velocipede, can’t 1?” 
He was sick in the house when the fiends came! “You can do as you please with it, George,” said 
et him. He escaped into a hole in the cellar, 


e his mother, “only don’t abuse it.” 
ind was passed by when the assassins went down’ “Thank you,” said George, shutting the door | 
to find him. After they went up-stairs and | 


the: ar’ and skipping off; and he ran to the house of a’ 
“t fire to the house, his wife got permission to! poor lame child in the neighborhood, and invited 
it 


€ the carpet out. Mr. Fisher was informed of him to take a ride. 
and while his wife and another lady were drag- | “Me!” cried the lame child; “I ride!” 
oe the carpet out, he got through a trap door in| His mother and George helped him down the 
ie floor and went out under the carpet, the rebels | steps and into the velocipede, and George told him 
i the meantime continuing the search. The car- how to drive, for you see the horse trots on wheels ; 
7 Was thrown in the yard so as to conceal him,' and the lame boy moved himself along, easy at| 
F he remained under it while the house burned | at first, and then faster. It pleased him so that | 
own. peg George left him in it, for he had to go to school ; 
si }and the lame boy sat in it and sunned himself on 
: y SAYING “NO” EASY. | the sidewalk all the forenoon, moving and resting, | 
. “How is it you never go with bad boys, or get | and seeing the people go by. 
into any bad scrapes ?” asked a little fellow of his! With such a disposition, George did not get. 
ymate, | tired of his velocipede. He got his money’s worth | 
‘0,” said the other, “that’s ’cause I don’t say | of enjoyment from it, and more too. 
‘No’ easy.” | How much some boys have to make them happy 
We thank that boy for his secret. It is worth a | —plaything upon plaything, bogk upon book, ride 
te deal more than a bag of money. I have no upon ride. But do you think it is what nog have, 
ubt saying “no” easy has ruined many a child, or what they are, which makes them happy! | 








matter-of-fact results from its skilfully combined properties.— public use.” [See written testimony from more than ON# HUN- 
a , . 2 DRED of the most eminent organists of the leading cities.] Mason 
Mupemesenseneress pernane tt. & Hamlin’s instruments have received the only GoLb MEDAL 


Sold by Druggists. 42—lw | ever awarded in this country,—also, ELEVEN SILVER MEDALS, 
and fourteen Diplomas ; in all, twenty-six First Premiums,—over 


all competitors. 











REMOVAL. | Prices ot Cabinet Organs, [manufactured solely by Mason & 
oueenatae HAMLIN,] $70 to $500 =Melodeons $60 to $170. 
N. Bb. Instructors for the Cabinet Organ,—also, arrangements 
A. M. McPHAIL & Co. of Music for the same, are published by M. & H. 
*,* Lilustrated Catalogues sent by mail. 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, Address “Mason & HaMLty, Boston,” or “Mason Brorners, 
Have removed from 514, to the more central and extensive prem- pekias zo = <== 
385 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, Sey ae were 
— 
Where a splendid stock of their UNRIVALLED STAR PIANOS zs 
will be tor sale and to let. MEN’S AND BOYS?” 
Among the ame ry eo — use and recommend 
the STAR SCALE PIANOS, are Mesdames BISHOP, FABBKIL ™ SNL x 
and VARIAN; also, Messrs. MULDER, HOFFMAN, and others. CLO LT F LING, 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 


33—6m. 385 WASHINGTON STREET, BosTON. 





256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 
YOU ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL AND 
EXAMINE 
OUR NEW, LARGE AND ELEGANT 
Assortment of Genteel 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
WHITMAN & ALLEN, 
256 Washington Street. 


256. 256, 256. 256. 256. 
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PARTICOLAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Privateindividuals who contem- 
plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to give mea 
first call, 1 keep, in addition to my own issues, the books o1 ail 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. 

The plan | have ot leie adopted, of giving a trade discount to 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal tavor. Any school sending me 
thetrewn Catalogue, and midicating the amount they wish to in- | 
vest, can have We selection made for them with the privilege of | 
returning any books they choose to reject after an examination. | 
This new feature of trade commends itselt to all our Sabbath | 
school friends, and | am constantly supplying libraries on this | 
principle in all parts of New England. 


36— HENRY HOYT, 9 CornuILL. 








GROVER & BAKER’S | 

CELEBRATED FIRST PREMIUM | 

FAMILY | 

SEWING MACHINES, 

IN GREAT VARIETY OF STYLES AND SIZES. 
Prices FroM $45 Urpwarp. 


18 Suramer Street, Boston; 495 Broadway, New York. 
40—J mis 








EVERY ONE HIS OWN PRINTER. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS, 
COMBINING BOTH PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 

AN IRON PRINTING PRESS FOR §7,00. 
NEW AND IMPROVED PRESSES. 

THe CHEAPEST AND BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Printing Office, No. 1.........seseeeeeseeeeee Twelve Dollars. 







$7,00 | Can of Ink --50 
3,00 | Lron Chase 50 
--50 





20 | Furniture. 
25 | 


Office COMpIEte........secccccccrecccccccccccccccesSl2Z,00 


Printing Office No. 2............Twenty-two Dollars. 
Press,8 by 12 inches.. 


One font of type...... 
One font of fancy typ 
Composing Stick. 
Ink Koller.........+++ 
Office complete... 







1,50 | Furniture 
0 | — 
cccccccccccccccccccccce Sea s00 





No. 2 Press with No 1 office, without No. 1 Press............$17 
No. 1 Press, partly Wood, Old style....c.ccccseccccesecccescceeeed 

LOWE'S IMPROVED PRINTING PRESSES are THE BEST 
CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE portable Card and Job Presses ever 
made, and have been awarded Silver Medals. You will finda 
Press a source of pleasure and profit, by printing for yourself or 
your neighbors. A comfortable living may be obtained in any 
town, city or village, with a small outlay for press and typcs. 


IN EVERY VARIETY OF MATERIAL, 
AT LOW PRICES, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 





OUR CUSTOM DEPARTMENT is amply supplied with the 
Orders for GENTLEMEN'S CUSTOM 
CLOTHING promptly executed, and warranted to give satisfac- 


novelties of the season. 


tion. 





GEO. W. SIMMONS & CO., 


OAK HALL, 
32,294 34 NORTH STREET, BOSTON, 
— Ww 


NEW AND RICH 
FALL AND WINTER GOODS. 


The subscribers have recently added to their extensive stock of 
Dry and Housekeeping Goods, a fine assortment of Cloaks and 


Shawls, to which they invite your attention. Constantly on hand 
all the articles usually fouhd in a first class Dry Goods Establish 
ment. 


NEWELL & RANKIN, 


41—3m 182 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON. 





ONE OF 
HUNNEWELL’S GREAT REMEDIES. 
HUNNEWELL'S ECLECTIC PILLS—TuHE Trek ForM OF A 


CaTHARTIC.—By the application of true Medical Laws, boih char- 
acter and economy are combined in this most valuable Pill. To 
prevent putting into the stomach such quantities of indigestible 
and injurious drugs usually contained in Pills that require from 


four to six to get a decent cathartic, and to prevent the Griping 
Pains so erroneously judged to be evidence of character, was the 
study in this development. ‘Ihe dose seldom exceeding ONE, and 
never more than TWO Pills, settles the question cf economy, and 
confidence is asked to test their true character in Dyspepsia, Cos- 
tiveness, Biliousness, Liver Complaints, Piles, all derangements 
of the Stomach and Bowels, and as a true Family Pill. For Worms 
they are a sure cnre. 

G2 For sale by all wholesale and retail dealers. 

JOHN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, 
Practical Chemist and Pharmaceutist, boston, Mass. 
4l—oct, jan, april, july. 





FAMILY DYE COLORS! 





BLACK, MAGENTA, 
DARK BLUE, MAROON, 
LIGHT BLUE, ORANGE, 
‘RENCH BLUE, PINK, 
CLARET BROWN, PURPLE, 
DARK BROWN, ROYAL PURPLE, 
LIGHT BROWN, SALMON, 
SNUFF BROWN. SCARLET, 

| CRIMSON, SLATE, 

| DARK DRAB, SOLFERINO, 

LIGHT DRAB, VIOLET, 

| DARK GREEN, YELLOW. 


| LIGHT GREEN, 


For Dyeing Silk, Woollen and Mixed Goods, Shaw!s, Scarfs, 
Dresses, Ribbons, Gloves, bonnets, Hats, Feathers, 
Kid Gioves, Children’s Clothing, and all 
kinds of Wearing Apparel. 


A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT. 


| 
| For 25 cents you can color as many goods as would otherwise 
cost five times that sum. Various shades can be produced from 
| the same Dye. The process is simple, and any one can use the 
Dye with perfect success. 

Directions in English, French and German, inside of each 
package. ; 
| For further information in Dyeing, and giving a perfect know- 
| ledge what colors are best adapted to dye over others, (with 
| many valuable receipts,) purchase Howe & Stevens’ Treatise on 
| Dyeing and Coloring. Sent by mail on receipt of price,—10 cents. 

Manufactured by HOWE & STEVENS, 

260 BroaDWAY, BosToN,. 

For sale by Druggists and Dealers generally. 39—3m 








The Press is so simple a boy or girl of twelve can do 
and fancy printing with ease. Cards, Bill Heads, Labels, Circe 
lars, &c., can be printed at a trifling expense. 

Paict oF Presses; No. 1,$7; No. 2, $12; No. 3,$18; No. 4, $24. 
Price oF PristinG Orrices, including Press: No. 1, $12; No. 2, 
$22; No. 3, $32; No.4, $42. 

LOWE PRESS COMPANY, 


51l—ly 13 WATER STRFET, BOSTON. 


DIPTHERIA. 


Every family is liable to an attack of this distressing com- 
| plaint. Children are particularly subject to sore throat, which 
| may be an attack of Diptheria. When far away from the doc- 
tor’s care, many lives are lost by not having on hand a specific 
cure for this too fatal disease. To all households we would re- 
commend Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment, used as a gargle in 
the throat, as a sure cure tor all cases of sore throat, and a sure 
preventive of a fatal result in the case of Sinths*'~ st 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 


== 














| as Brown got his gun in his hand he turned fiercely | 
| upon the General, and said, 
| “It’s my turn, now! You eat the remainder of 
| of the crow.” 
In vain the General stamped, and raged and | 
finally prayed to be let off. Brown was as firm as 
WASHINGTON SAVING A CHILD. | he himself had been a few minutes before. Noth- | 
The aneedotes of Washington never weary, and ing would satisfy the enraged soldier but that the | 
‘ é ; 3 General should eat the whole of what was left, and | 
new ones, either truthful or freshly coined, are con- | which he had to do before Brown let him off, | 
stantly turning up, which keep the Father of his The next day the General went to Brown’s| 
country ever dear to the hearts of the American | Colonel, and complained that he had been grossly | 
people. The following incident is full of interest, 


insulted by one of his soldiers the day previous. 
showing his disinterested heroism in early man-| he Colonel inquired what one. 
hood : 


YOUTHS COMPANION. 
posress, euvenmn 15, 1863. 





“Why,” said the General, “he was a tall, lean, 
| ill-favored fellow, with red hair.” 

Had you stood upon the banks of the Potomac,| “Ha!” said the Colonel, “I know him; he is al- 
a little more than a hundred years ago, you might | ways in some scrape. Orderly, bring Brown here 
have scen, standing a few rods from the river’s immediately.” 
brink, a humble cabin, occupied by a pioneer fam-| In a few minutes the orderly returned, bringing 
ily. It was in the month of April, 1750. The | Brown, who was wondering what scrape he was in 
river, always rapid in that part, (for but half a mile! now. 
below was the fall of several feet,) was swollen into| “Brown,” said the Colonel, “do you know this 
unwonted fury by heavy rains that had fallen a day | gentleman ?” 
or two before. The father of the little family was| “What! me?” said Brown, 
from home, and the children were enjoying their | as possible. 
play, not far from the river side. It was about, “Yes,” said the Colonel; “do you know him ?” 
mid-day, and two or three young men engaged in| “Yes, we are slightly acquainted,” said Brown, 
surveying the wild lands in that vicinity, might (a happy thought striking him.) “We dined to- 
have been seen seated near by upon a fallen tree, | gether yesterday !” 
and partaking of their noon meal, when suddenly| ‘lhe General could hold in no longer ; but burst- 
a shriek was heard, and then another and another ing into a hearty laugh he told the Colonel to let | 
in quick succession. They hurried to the spot him go, as he heartily forgave him. 
from which the shrill ery of agony had come, to | 
find the mother of the little family frantic with | 
terror, pointing into the maddened stream, into | ats ; a 


which her little boy of two years had fallen ; and | 


looking as amazed 





already the furious waves were bearing him rapidly | VARIETY. 
downward, and far outward. One of the young | - we 


men, a noble-looking youth, began to thrust aside | SHELLING, AND HOW THE MISSILES 
his outer garments. A companion remonstrated | ARE DODGED. 


at the perilous venture ; but he looked into the | A correspondent writing from Morris Island to| 
river, and quick as lightning into the imploring ge. 

face of the almost despairing mother, and his pur- | the Christian Advocate and Journal Says: 

pose was formed. Letting himself down the pre-| At night we can see the path of a shell through 
cipiteus bank, he dropped into the boiling current, | all its journey, lighted as it is by the burning fuse. 
and rapidly ploughed his way toward the floating | When the range is two miles, the track of a shell 
garments upon which the mother’s eyes were fixed, | from a mortar describes very near half the arc of a| 
With a little gleam of hope. On the noble swim. circle. On leaving the mortar it gracefully moves | 
mer pushed, while the lookers-on scarce dared to nearly or quite a mile above the earth, and then it 
breathe. He had reached it! he grasped it! but, | glides along for a moment, apparently in a horizon- 
no! a mad wave had dashed it away! Again, an-, tal line; but quickly you see that the little fiery 
other dash with that strong arm,—but a vain one! orb is on the home stretch describing the other seg- 
And now the current was stronger—“the falls” ment of the circle. A shell from a rifled Parrott 
were nearer, but the swimmer despaired not. 'T'wo | gun in going two and a half miles deviates from a 
lives were wrapped up in the venture—of the sweet straight line not quite so much asa shell from a 
little boy, and the heart-life of his frail mother, | mortar. But in passing over this space considera- 
Another bold and vigorous battle with the Sweep- | ble time is required. ‘The report travels much fast- 
ing tide—another nervous, muscular grasp, and a|er than the shot. A shell from a mortar will make 
sharp cry, “O God,” leaped from the lips of the | a distance of two miles in about thirty seconds, and 
mother, and tears came unbidden to the eyes of the | from a Parrott gun in about half that time. The 
swimmer’s companions as the little form was lifted flash of a gun at night and the white smoke by day | 
above the waters. But the struggle was to come.| indicate the moment of the discharge, and fifteen 
Only one arm was left with which to fight the|or twenty seconds give an abundance of time to| 
waves; but that was a strong one, and nerved with find a cover ina splinter proof, behind a trench or | 
such a purpose as an exalted humanity inspires, it something else. It is wise and soldierly to do so, | 
had a strength not his own. The battle was quick | but many pay no attention to those hissing, scream- 
over, and away down the stream the two came | ing, flying, in the day time, if shot from a gun, in- 
safely to shore, and the drowning boy was dropped | visible devils, except to crack jokes at their ex-| 
into the lap of his fainting mother. ‘That 


young’| pense ; or occasionally one pays his life for his fool- | 
man was GEORGE WASHINGTON, at the age of | hardiness. 
eighteen,—with that great heart of humanity beat- | EE aaa 
ing strong in his breast, which did not cease to beat | PATRIOTIC OLD MAN. 
till he was written down “the Father of his Coun- | 


= ’ . : .. «| A correspondent of the St. Louis Republican, 
try,” when he had, under God, delivered it in it8 | writing f Natchez, Mi : he foll 
infancy from the overwhelming tide of oppression | W7UNB "rom Natchez, Miss., mentions the follow- 
and of power; which did not cease to beat until | ing incident : 

he was acknowledged “rirst IN WAR, FIRST IN | 
PEACE, AND FIRST IN THE HEARTS OF HIS COUN- 
TRYMEN !” 








Sitting at Gen. Ransom’s headquarters, the other 
| day, I saw a grey-haired man, bent with age, com- 
|ing feebly up to the porch. He asked if he might 
| come in. 
“Certainly, sir, if you have business here.” 
Several years ago a regiment of United States| He came tottering in and stated his business | 
regulars were quartered near Niagara Falls.| to an aid. He wished to enlist in the United States 
Among the privates of the regiment was Brown, a| army ! 
tall, red-haired Vermonter, who was alwaysinsome| “But you are too old.” 
scrape or other. One day he obtained leave to take} “I am only sixty.” 
a day’s shooting on the Canada side. He went} “But you are too feeble.” 
early in the morning, and hunted all day with very! “I think I could drive a team or cook. I have 
poor success. Late in the afternoon he was slowly | come thirty-three miles ona straight line to see you, 
wending his way home, ill pleased with his poor and I wish to live and die with you. Those seces- | 
success, when he saw seated on a tree within easy | sionists out yonder have just worried my life out of | 
shooting distance a large crow. To level his gun | me—bothered me, cursed me, stole me poor, tried | 
and fire was the impulse of a moment, and down | to force me into the rebel service, swear they will | 
tumbles the crow almost at his feet. Now it hap-| force me in yet. That’s a retty flag over the | 
pened that the crow was a tame one, and a pet of| porch. I haven’t seen that fae in many a weary | 
Gen. C , Who was one of the wealthiest land-| day. I saw it in Jackson’s time, in the war of| 
owners in Canada, and who owned the property on | 1812.” 


which Brown stood. And it so happened that the} The old man was assured of protection without 
General was an unseen witness of the death of his | enlistment, and went on his way. 

ac ag Enraged at its loss he determined to) 

punish the offender in a manner that he would be ae 

likely toremember. So coming forward ina friend- | JOHN BULL’S PRONUNCIATION. 

ly manner, he nodded to Brown, who saluted him| Some Englishmen, otherwise well educated, make 
in return. mistakes respecting the pronunciation of the letter 

“You've got a fine gun there,” said the General. | H. They omit it where it should be, and introduce | 

“Yaas,” said Brown, handing it to the General ; it where it should not. A wag supposes such per- 
“that’s just the neatest double-barreled gun around | sons to be thus addressed by the letter H himself: 
these diggins.” 

The General turned the gun round and examined 
it carefully, then putting the barrel that was still 
loaded at full cock to his shoulder, and pointing it 
at Brown, said, 

“You have wilfully shot the greatest favorite I 
had, and now you've got to eat it!” | 

Brown explained, and begged, and prayed, but | 
to no purpose; the General was unmoved by his | 
entreaties, and told him he must eat it or die. | 
Brown once more turned his eyes piteously toward | 
the General, but the cold, wicked eye glancing | 
along the gun-barrel convinced him (as he after- 
ward said) that there was fire in it. So with al 
groan he picked up the crow, and shutting his eyes 
commenced his disagreeable meal. He worried 
down three or four mouthfuls, and then stopped, 
unable to eat more of the dis usting carrion; and 
the General, thinking that he had gone far enough, | 
told him that would do; and after advising him to 
be more careful in future what he shot, handed 
him his gun and told him he could go. As soon 
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A CROW DINNER. 








Whereas I have by you been driven 

From house, from home, from hope, from heaven, 
And placed by your most learned society 

In exile, anguish, and anxiety ; 

I here demand full restitution, 

And beg you'll mend your elocution. 


The retort is as smart as the attack: 


Whereas we've rescued you, ingrate, 

From handcuff, horror, and from hate, 
From hell, from horsepond, and from halter, 
And consecrated you in altar, 

We deem your prayer a rude intrusion, 

And will not mend our elocution. 





A WITTY MAN@UVRE. 


The Duke of Grammont was the most adroit and 
witty courtier of his day. He entered one day the 
closet of the Cardinal Mazarin without being an- 
nounced. His eminence was amusing himself by 
jumping against the wall. To surprise a Prime | 
Minister in so boyish an occupation was dangerous. 
A less skilful courtier might Seve stammered ex- | 





cuses and retired. But the duke entered briskly, | 
and cried, “T’ll bet you one hundred crowns that I | 


jump higher than your eminence.” And the duke 
and cardinal began to jump for their lives. Gram- 
mont took care to jump a few inches lower than 
the cardinal, and six months afterwards was Mar- 
shal of France. 
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VOICELESS SINGERS. 
A bird is singing in the leaves 
That quiver on yon linden tree; 
So soft and clear the song he sings 
The roses listen dreamily. 


The crimson buds in clusters cling; 

The full sweet roses blush with bloom ; 
And, white as ocean’s swaying foam, 

The lily trembles from the gloom. 


I know not why that happy strain 
That dies so softly on the air, 
That perfect utterance of joy, 
Has left a strange, dim sadness there. 


Perchance the song, so silver-sweet, 
The roses’ regal blossoms shrine ; 

Perchance the bending lily droops 
And trembles ’neath its thrill divine. 


It may be that all beauteous things, 
Though lacking music’s perfect key, 

Have with their utmost being twined 
The hidden chords of melody. 


So pine they all to hear again 

The song they knew, but cannot sing ; 
The living utterance, full and clear, 

Whose voiceless breathings round them cling. 
Yet still those accents waken not ; 

The bird has left the linden tree : 

A summer silence falls once more 

Upon the listening rose and me. 

The Continental. 
ee ee 
AMERICAN BUGGY IN LONDON. 

Some Western men are taking American rides in 
London, and a private letter to Chicago thus speaks 
of the curiosity their turnout excites: 

Yesterday I met the American Secretary of 
Legation and Dr. Dyer, of your city, riding out in 
an American light top buggy, which the Secretary 
has lately imported from your side of the water. 
It is a subject of as much curiosity as if it was a 
chariot of fire. Men and women stop and look at 
it with amazement, as nothing of the kind has been 
seen in these parts, as the British ride in heavy, 
two-wheeled vehicles, about as cumbersome as your 
express wagons. The boys stop and look at the 
strange apparition, and break out about as follows: 
“My hyes, ’Arry, ’ere’s a four-wheeler for ye! 
Look it ’ee wheels! Did you ever see such thin 
uns ?” 





BITTEN BY A SHARK. 


A few days ago, as some natives were fishing in 
a canoe off Palama, a shark came smelling round, 
having been attracted thither by the blood of a fish 
thrown into the sea. One of the fishermen coolly 
took a rope, made a noose, and put it over the 
shark’s head, and took him in tow. The noose 
working loose, the native drew the fish up to fasten 
the rope on tighter, when, not relishing so much 
familiarity, the shark snapped off his hand at the 
wrist and swallowed it, escaping from his captors in 
the confusion which followed. It is strange with 
what coolness the natives handle these savage fish, 
thinking nothing of jumping on their backs, and 
taking a ride through the water at a locomotive 
speed, or of catching hold of their tails with the 
hands or with a rope, and having a hand-to-tail 
combat with them. It’s rare sport, to be sure, but 
rather risky.— Honolulu Advertiser, July 9th. 


JUVENILE ARTISTIC TALENT. 


A marvellous young scu!ptor is spoken of in a 
letter from Naples. A boy, not more than ten 
years of age, named Giovanni Gargano, the son of 
an itinerant dealer in lemonade, has just exhibited 
before the Society for the Promotion of the Fine 
Arts at Naples, a group executed in clay, represent- 
ing the subject of a painting, the “Descent from the 
Cross,” preserved in the Church of San Francisco 
di Paola, and much admired by artists. As the 
members of the Society refused to believe the boy 
to be the author of this group, Gargano quietly 
asked for some clay, and immediately modelled, be- 
fore the company, a copy of a statue which was in 
the room. The artists present, astonished at this 
precocity, immediately took measures for affording 
the child the means of cultivating his wonderful 
talent. 








A SCOTTISH CUSTOM. 

Lord Cockburn mentions an old lady who kept 
up the custom of salting an ox at the beginning of 
winter, and systematically eating it from nose to 
tail. He tells of her inviting a friend to come to 
dinner next Sunday, while there should yet be 
some of the winter provision left, saying, “We’re 
terrible near the tail noo!” This is somewhat an- 
alogous to the arrangement of Lord Polkement, 
who, when he had killed a calf, “ate just up one 
side and down the other,” the household subsisting 
wholly on veal, dressed in various ways, till all was 
comsumed. 


THE keeper of a menagerie was lately seen beat- 
ing one of the elephants with a large club. A by- 
stander asked him the cause. “Why,” said the 
keeper, “he’s been flinging dirt all about the tent, 
and he’s big enough to know better !” 


An Opticat ILLusion.—A chandler having 
some candles stolen, a person bid him be of good 
cheer, “for in a short time,” said he, “they will all 
come to light.” 


AN intelligent farmer being asked if his horses 
were well matched, replied :-—“Yes, they are 
matched first-rate; one of them is willing to do 
all the work, and the other is willing he should.” 

AN unmannerly wag being asked by the landlady 
of his boarding-house why, being so tall a map, he 
ate so little, replied,— 

“Madam, a little goes a great way with me !” 








PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS, 
MRS. A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


Her Preparations for the Hair have not only the larg 
the United States and Canada. but within the past 
supply the immense demand from foreign co 


their exclusive sale have been opened in Londo 

Also in Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 

WORLD’S HAIR RESTORE 

Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens (i 

vents its falling or turning grey, 

glossy appearance.: It never fails 

TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color, 
THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 

THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND 

MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 

WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUY, 

is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair br 
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: © Hair, »» 
and imparts to it a bean 
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BEAUTIPR 


TESSINg alo 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautity re 
fresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and dispo 
it to remain in any desired position. Sing 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 
whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal, No lady 
toilet is complete without It. The rich, glossy appearance impar. 
ed is truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes all dandns 
| and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. It will Prevent ite 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and valuabig 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year, 


MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER 
AND 
| ZYLOBALSAMU™. 
| Sold by Druggists thronghout the World, 


| DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK, 
49—lyp 
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HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTES, 


At their New Warerooms, 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 








272 WASHINGTON (NEAR BEDFORD) STREE?, BOSTON 

C2 We solicit a careful examination of our en:'r Y new scale 
Pianos, with greatly improved action, and Suspension Bridge, 
producing a volume and quality of tone tar supe: to our former 








manufacture. Our sail size 7 oct. Piano is 
| neatest and best Parlor instrument extant ;" w! 
Grand has the power of many full Concert Grand 
| &2#~ Every instrument warranted for five years, 
| Second-hand instruments taken in exchange, and for sale, 
| Illustrated Catalogues of Pianos sent free, by wail, on applica. 
tion. 32-ly 
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AY ER’S 
COMPOUND EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA, 


No one remedy is more needed in this country than a reliable 
Alterative, but the sick have been so outrageously cheated by the 
worthless preparations of Sarsaparilla abroad tat they are dis 
gusted even with the name. Yet the drug cannot be blamed for 
the impositions from which they have sutiered. Most of the s0- 
called Sarsaparillas in the market contain little of th virtues of 
Sarsaparilla or anything else. They are mere Slops—inert and 
| worthless, while a concentrated extract of the active Variety of 








Sarsaparilla compounded with Dock, Stillingia, lodine, &¢., is,a 
| it ever will be, a powerful alterative and an efiectual remedy. 
; Such is Ayer’s Extract of Sarsaparilla, as its truly wonderd 

juire an alter. 


; cures of the great variety of complaints which rec 
tive medicine have abundantly shown. Do not, there 
| this invaluable medicine, because you have bee. 
by something pretending to be Sarsapariila, while 

When you have used Ayer’s—then, and nut till then, will you 
know the virtues of Sarsaparilla. For minute particulars of the 
diseases it cures, we refer you to Ayer’s American Almanat, 
which the agents below named will furnish grat.s to ail who cal 
for it. 

Ayer’s CATHARTIC PILLs, for the cure of Costiveness, Jau- 
dice, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Dyseutery, Foul Stoaiach, Heat 
ache, Piles, Rheumatism, Heartburn arising from Disordered 
Stomach, Vain, or Morbid Inaction of the Bow els, Flatuleng, 
Loss of Appetite, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Worms, Gout, Ne 
ralgia, and for a Dinner Pill. 

They are sugar-coated, so that the most sensitive can take 
them pleasantly, and they are the best Aperient in the world it 
all the purposes of a family physic. Price 26 Cenrs rer Boy; 
FIvE Boxes For $1,00. 

Do not be put off by unprincipled dealers with other prepari- 
tions which they make more profit on. Demand Arer’s, au 
take no others. ‘he sick want the best aid there is fur them, aud 
they should have it. 






PREPARED BY 
J.C. AYER & CO., LoweLL, Mass. 


§@~ Sold by WEEKS & POTTER, Beston, at Wholesale, ai 
at Retail by all Druggists. 36-20 





GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAM: 
either of which will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of & 
rice, . 
LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Familiar} 

Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samuel Hophil 

16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

An excellent and popular book. 

EVENINGS WITH THE DOCTRINES. By Nehemiah AdaBs 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 

RELIGIUUS PROGRESS ; Discourses on the Development 
the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, D. D. 1B) 
cloth, 85 cents. 

THE BETTER LAND; or, the Believer's Journey and Fatt 
Home. By A. C. Thompson, D. D. l2mo, cloth, 85 cents 

KITTO'S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITER 
z URE, by John Kitto, D. D. With 500 Illustrations. 8vo, 827 

Sloth, $3,00. L 
MALCOM’S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard M# 

com, D. D. 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. D 
MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. By Jabez Burs,» 
-_ 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. ’ 
MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. BY 

New England Clergyman. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Rev.Joln A. James, 13 
cloth, 40 cents. a 

CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, clot, 
cents. 

MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late missionaly 
Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. R. Willis 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. " 

A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scripture Troths 
lustrated. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, 16mo, cloth, 60 cet 

A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the B 

= the Market-place. By W.K. Tweedie, D. D. 1émo,¢ 

3 cents. 

SEED-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Reap We 
A Book for the Young. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. Lous 

THE GUIDING STAR; or, the Bible God's Message. BY 
Payson Hopkins. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents Hest 

PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book of Wid 
Entertainment and Instruction. By 8. Prout Newcombe. 
numerous Illustrations. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. po 

KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to the ‘3 
of Peace. By Kev Harvey Newcomb. 16mo, cloth, bho 

AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. BY 
Oliphant. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A FAMILY PAPER; 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love -+- No Sects 
anism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
No. 22 School Street. 
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PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 


$1,25 will invariably be charged if payment is not made 
one month of the commencement of the subscription year- 


Bounp Votumes, Price $1,25. 
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